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school, and I did some work in the Rushcliffe division, where
Mr. John Edward Ellis, one of the ablest and most respected
Radicals of his time, was the member* Only very slowly did I
discard the hesitations and misgivings which the neo-Darwinians
and the Malthusian economists had implanted in my mind, and
my approach towards a co-operative or a Socialist conception of
society was both wearisome and cautious.
The opposition to Socialism of Bradlaugh and other writers
associated with him was a disturbing fact that I could not ignore,
and I read with great care everything that they had written on
the subject. It was only after I had made a careful study of the
debates between Bradlaugh and Henry Mayers Hyndman, that I
finally abandoned the individualism of which the former of these
distinguished men was then the most powerful exponent, and I
have never had the least doubt that the choice which I then made
was right. The adhesion to Socialism of Mrs. Besant had helped
to sway my mind, and in due course I made my confession of faith
one Sunday evening from the platform of the Social Democratic
Federation, at a meeting in the Great Market Place which was
addressed by the late Mr. John Hunter Watts. Once the decision
had been taken, I experienced a sense of relief which has remained
constant throughout my life, and I have been continuously satisfied
that I associated myself with a cause which was both creative in
outlook, and a wholesome revolt against the soulless economics
of the old order. Whatever may be the theoretical short comings
of the Socialist philosophy, or however much its proposals may be
modified by future experience, I was then convinced that it was one
of the essential and most wholesome corrective movements of
the age.
Almost as soon as I became a member of the Social Democratic
Federation, its members discovered that I possessed 'the gift of
the gab/ and they insisted upon my taking an active part in its
local propaganda. We were all very young, and those of us who
spoke for 'the cause* at that time were probably more vociferous
than informed, but what we lacked in experience we made up in
emphasis and assurance. When in debate we were defeated by
more experienced advocates of the older political parties, we
laughed at our failures and returned merrily to the assault. The
best that can now be said of the propaganda that we conducted is,
that it probably taught us far more than it influenced those who
listened to our speeches. We were, however, sensible enough to